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to come together and break away again. It would be impossible for
government to be carried on, should every change of Ministry due
to a re-shuffling of parties be followed by a general election. It has
been pointed out that, though a group system gives more accurate
representation of opinion, it lessens the ultimate control of the
electorate.1 Not only do Parliaments tend to last their full time, but
it is impossible with more than two parties for the electorate to
express its opinion upon a definite issue. The degree to which the
electorate can determine policy depends upon the honesty and skill
with which the parties frame the issues at a general election. Some
elections seem merely to involve a choice between two possible Prime
Ministers. Others involve a clear verdict for or against a proposed
legislative change. There is a tendency to regard as a convention the
rule that no radical change of policy should be undertaken unless the
issue has been before the electors at a general election. Whether the
difficulty of framing particular issues at a general election will lead
to the adoption of the referendum is a problem of the future, but
hitherto the advocates of this device have received little support in
this country. In this connection it should be remembered that it is
not only at an election that opinion can be tested. It is more and
more becoming the custom for a Government to sense the feeling of
the House and of the public by publishing in advance of a Bill its
proposals in the form of a statement of policy as a White Paper.
Under adult suffrage a Member represents about 60,000 electors. Members
Political organisation on a scale which only a nation-wide machine ^nd their
can operate is essential to secure election. One teason for the disap-
pearance of independent Members was because none of them could
command such an organisation without which no candidate could
hope to-day to succeed. Candidates are thus necessarily selected
because of their acceptability as members of a party. Members of
Parliament represent the whole community, responsible in the last
resort, as Burke pointed out, to their own consciences. They are not
mere delegates of their constituents. Neither legally nor morally has
a constituency a right to recall its member. But a member who
changes his party may be expected to offer his resignation.
A further consequence of the party system is the voluntary sub- Power of
mission of Parliament to the Cabinet.   A Cabinet with a clear the
majority in the House of Commons can usually secure the passage
of its legislation in substantially the form that it proposes, subject
to the now restricted powers of the House of Lords to delay the pas-
sage of a measure. It can also take the whole of the available time
for government business, to the exclusion of the private member. In
former times Governments were frequently defeated in the House
of Commons, and still more frequently were forced to withdraw
1 C. K. Emden, op, at.